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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. with their surface that they seem to form an 
integral part of them. In this way they con- 
tinue for years, aye centuries and ages, un- 
changed—their matrix as well as their own 
intense vitality resisting all decay. There 
are instances of encaustic lichens covering the 
glaciated surfaces of quartz on the summits 
of our highest hills, which may probably be 
reckoned among the oldest of living organ- 
isms. Such species can obviously derive no 
benefit save mere mechanical support from 
their growing-place, and must procure their 
nourishment entirely from the atmosphere, 
and their coloring matter from solar reflec- 
tion. 

The eye of the naturalist, educated by prac- 
tice to almost microscopic keenness, can dis- 
cern scattered over the wall numerous other 
specimens of this singular vegetation, appear- 
ing like mere discolorations or weather-staius 
on the stones. Some are scaly fragments so 
minute as to require very close inspection to 
detect them. Others are indefinite films or 
nebul of greyish matter, sprinkled with black 
dots about the size of a pin’s head. Others 
are granular crusts of a circular form, with a 
zoned border ; and when two or three of them 
meet together, they do not coalesce and be- 
come absorbed into one huge overgrown in- 
dividual. The frontier of each is strictly pre- 
served by a narrow black border, however it 
may grow and extend itself, as zealously as 
that of France or Austria. The law against 
removing a neighbor’s landmark is as strictly 
enforced in lichen as in human economy. 
When a stone is covered with a series of these 
independent lichens, it looks like a miniature 
map of Germany or America; the zoned 
patches resembling the states, the black dots 
the towns, and the lines and cracks in the 
crust the rivers. There is one species grow- 
ing on pure quartz, an exquisite piece of na- 
tural mosaic of glossy black and primrose 
yellow, called the geographical lichen, from 
this resemblance. 

Several of the stones are sprinkled with 
a grey, green, or yellow powder, as dry and 
finely pulverized as quicklime or sulphur. 
These grains are either the germs of lichens 
awaiting development, or they are individual 
vital cells, capable of growing into new plants, 
in the absence of proper fruit. It is difficult 
to distinguish these pulverulent masses from 
the powder of chalk, verdigris, or sulphur; 
and yet they are endowed with the most per- 
sistent vitality, which almost no adverse cir- 
cumstances can extinguish. The principle 
of life resides in each of these grains as truly 
as in the most complicated organism; and, 
though reduced here to the very simplest ex- 
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Lichens and Mosses. 

Almost every stone is made venerable, as 
also the adjoining fruit-trees and espaliers, 
with the grey rosettes of that commonest of 
all lichens, the stone parmelia. This plant 
used to be extensively employed by the High. 
landers in dyeing woollen stuffs of a dirty 
purple, or rather reddish-brown, color. It is 
now sold by the London herbalists solely for 
the use of bird-stuffers, who line the inside of 
their cases and decorate the branches of the 
miniature trees upon which the birds perch 
with it. There are also numerous specimens 
on the wall of the yellow parmelia. In the 
arts it is employed at the present day as a 
dye-stuff, yielding a beautiful golden yellow 
erystallizable coloring matter, called chry- 
sophanic acid, which is nearly identical with 
the yellow coloring matter of rhubarb; and, 
like litmus, it may be used as a test for alka- 
lies, as they invariably communicate to its 
yellow coloring matter a beautiful red tint. 
It is the most ornamental of all our lichens. 
Its bright, golden thallus, spreading in circles 
two or three inches in diameter, and covered 
with numerous small orange shields, decks 
with lavish profusion the rough unmortared 
walls of the poor man’s cottage; and many a 
rich patch of it may be seen covering the 
crambling stones of some hoary castle or long- 
ruined abbey as with a sunset glory. Grow- 
ing in @ concentric form, when it attains a 
certain size the central parts begin to decay 
and disappear, leaving only a narrow circular 
rim of living vegetable matter. In this man- 
her it covers a whole wall or tree with spread- 
ing ripples of growth and decay—analogous 
to the fairy rings formed by the growth and 
decay of mushrooms in a grassy field. This 
yellow wafer of vegetation is attached to the 
stone by slender white hairs on the under 
surface, looking like roots, although they do 
hot possess the power of selecting and appro- 
priating the materials of growth peculiar to 
such organs. We know not by what means 
lichens derive nourishment. Some species 
certainly do disintegrate the stones on which 
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pression of which it is capable, it is not divest- 
ed of its mystery, but on the contrary ren- 
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other. The extreme simplicity of structure 
displayed by these protophytes is more puz- 
zling to the botanist than any amount of com- 
plexity would have been. The rudimentary 
stages of all the flowerless plants appear in 
this singular form. The germs of a moss are 
similar to those of a lichen, and the germs of 
a lichen to those of a fern or sea-weed. These 
powdery grains represent the basis from 
which each separate system of life starts, to 
recede so widely in the highest forms of each 
order. 

When the powdery lichens occur in large 
quantities, they give a very picturesque effect 
to rocks, trees, and buildings. The trunks 
and branches of trees in the outskirts of large 
towns are covered with a green powder, fos- 
tered by the impurity of the air; a similar 
substance is also produced in damp, low-lying 
woods, where the trees are so densely crowd- 
ed as to prevent proper ventilation and free 
admission of light. In Roslin Chapel, near 
Edinburgh, the curious effect of the rich carv- 
ings of the walls and pillars is greatly en- 
hanced by a species of Lepraria, of a deep 
verdigris color, covering them with the utmost 
profusion. It gives an appearance of hoary 
antiquity to the structure, and is the genuine 
hue of poetry and romance. On boarded 
buildings, old palings, and walls may be some- 
times seen a greyish film sprinkled with very 
red particles, turning yellow if rubbed, and 
exhaling when moistened a very perceptible 
odor of violets; from which circumstance it 
has obtained the name of Lepraria Folithus. 
Linneus met with it frequently in his tour 
through (Eland and East Gothland, covering 
the stones by the roadside with a blood-red 
pigment. It also spreads over the wet stones 
of St. Winifred’s Well in North Wales, and is 
supposed to be the blood of the martyred 
saint—a superstition which, like the dark 
stain in the floor of Holyrood Palace, one has 
not the heart to disturb. 

(To be concluded.) 





For “ The Friend.” 

“The secret of the Lord is with them that 
fear him, and he will show them his covenant.” 
Such were Caleb and Joshua in their genera- 
tion, and it is recorded of them, that they 
wholly followed the Lord, and were thus pre- 
pared not only to bring a good report of the 
promised land, but—very different from the 
evil spies—encouraged the children of Israel 
to go in and possess it. Their faith standing 
in the power of God, they could say to their 
brethren, “If the Lord delight in us then will 
he bring us into the land, which he promised 
to our fathers ;” and in this manner did they 
still the murmurings of those who had lost the 
shield of faith in that Omnipotent Arm which 
had been so miraculously made bare in de- 
livering them from their bondage in Egypt, 
and in bringing them thus far, by the cloud 
by day and the pillar of fire by night. 

It highly behoves the members of the So- 
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ciety of Friends, circumstanced and placed as 
they are among other bodies of christian pro- 
fessors, “to stand fast in that liberty where- 
with Christ hath made them free, and not 
become entangled again with the yoke ofbond. 
age” of a ceremonial and formal profession of 
the Truth. The writer of these remarks being 
a member of a western Yearly Meeting, would, 
in the feelings of much brotherly love, say to 
his fellow professors everywhere, Friends, 
stand in the counsel of God, for his Arm is 
not shortened that He cannot save, nor his 
ear grown heavy that He cannot hear the cry- 
ing of the poor, and the sighing of those 
who have no other helper but the Lord Al- 
mighty. 

I well remember to have heard the late 
Samuel Bettle, who, with two other worthies 
spoken of in this essay, may be numbered 
with the princes in Israel, say, in lamenting 
over the division in New England Yearly 
Meeting, ‘‘We cannot expect the breach to 
be healed in the lifetime of those who have 
made it, but if Truth prevails it will be done 
in their children’s time.” 

That dignified minister of the Gospel, Eliza- 
beth Evans, in her last testimony among her 
friends at a meeting at Salem, N. J., a few 
hours before her death, said, “That it was in 
the night season Jacob wrestled with the 
angel, and it was declared of him, ‘As a prince 
hast thou power with God and hast pre- 
vailed,’” adding, “ what a mercy it was that 
we have a High Priest touched with a feeling 
of our infirmities; and wished to encourage 
all to persevere in this deep, inward, fervent 
prayer. She did believe that as such an ex- 
ercise was maintained by those who mourned 
for the desolation of Zion, judges would be 
raised up, as at the first, and counsellors as at 
the beginning ;” adding, “It is my firm belief 
and faith that it will be so, though I may not 
live to see it, yet it will be so.” 

After attending a meeting within the limits 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting, William Evans 
records his feclings in the following expres- 
sions: “I was impressed with the belief that 
the Lord would send forth messengers as in 
the rise of the Society, to gather the members 
back to practical obedience to the light of Christ 
in the heart.” About two years before he 
was gathered (as we have good ground for 
believing) to his everlasting rest in Christ, he 
records a prospect impressed on his mind re- 
specting his own Yearly Meeting, in the fol- 
lowing manner, viz: “In contemplating the 
trials and overturnings to which our religious 
Society has been subjected for many years in 
this country, | was made to believe, a few 
days since, that the gracious Shepherd was 
still near to us, and that the time was not 
very far off when he would go through his 
flock, and renew the visitations of his love to 
the younger members; that He would bestow 
gifts upon them to be occupied in his church, 
and prepare and send forth servants to pro- 
claim and spread the doctrines of the gospel, 
and his blessed cause from sea to sea, and 
from the rivers to the ends of the earth. 
Hereby the beauty and strength and influ- 
ence of our Society in this Yearly Meeting, 
and in this city, will be restored; and a body 
of solid and deeply-exercised men and women 
would be again raised up as standard-bearers 
and watchmen on the walls of Zion. May 
the Lord hasten it in his time and way; and 
enable us to continue to bear patiently the 
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our own sakes and for one another, whatever 
they may be.” 

I cannot well conclude these few observa- 
tions without adverting to the restoration of 
James Naylor, as it is recorded in the journal 
of William Dewsberry, in the belief that the 
Lord, as we stand in his counsel, renouncing 
the wisdom of man, which remains to be fool- 
ishness with God, is able to work for us far 
more exceedingly than we can either ask or 
think. 

It is said that George Fox was with much 
difficulty reconciled to J. Naylor, and Wm. 
Dewsberry appears to have been a principal 
instrument in bringing it about. Speaking 
of a journey to London, and of the Lord’s 
dealings with him in the course of it, the latter 
says: Who hath restored many captives, and 
brought in many that were turned aside, in 
much brokenness of heart in the sense of his 
mercy in their recovery, “I was led of the 
Lord,” he continues, “into London according 
to his will, in the service he had determined at 
that time in that place. I was much filled with 
comfort to behold his appearance amongst 
his people, who did mightily refresh his babes 
with his own presence. The Lord laid it upon 
me that G. Fox and J. Naylor might meet 
together; my travail was great in spirit, until 
the Lord answered, which in the day He de- 
termined was done; mighty was his majesty 
amongst his people in the day He healed up 
the breach which had been so long, to the 
sadness of the hearts of many. The Lord 
clothed my dear brethren George Fox, Ed- 
ward Burrough, and Francis Howgill, with 
precious wisdom ; hishealing spirit did abound 
within them, with the rest of the Lord’s peo- 
ple there that day, according to their measure, 
and the Lord was with J. Naylor and ordered 
him by his spirit, so that the measure of the 
Lord’s spirit in all reached to embrace it with 
gladness of heart.” 

Whilst penning the foregoing, my mind has 
frequently recurred to the account we have 
of the severe famine in Israel, when Samaria 
was closely besieged; that the word of the 
Lord came to the Prophet Elisha, saying, 
“ Hear ye the word of the Lord: to-morrow, 
about this time, shall a measure of fine flour 
be sold for a shekel, and two measures of 
barley for a shekel in the gate of Samaria.” 
But a lord, on whom the king leaned, an- 
swered the man of God: If the Lord would 
open the windows of heaven could this thing 
be? His unbelief in the power of God in- 
curred the reply and its execution upon him: 
“Thou shalt see it with thine eyes, but shalt 
not eat thereof.” 

In concluding this memento of love to the 
brotherhood, wherever located, let me say to 
one and all again, Friends stand in the coun- 
sel of God: be willing to become as a little 
child, in order to obtain an admittance into the 
kingdom of Heaven. In this state of reduc- 
tion the promise is sure: “ His place of defence 
shall be the munitions of rocks: his bread 
shall be given him, his waters shall be sure.” 
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It has appeared to me that the enemy of the 
Church of Christ is endeavoring to scatter the 
sheep, and overthrow the faith once delivered 
to the saints, in three ways, viz., to lessen our 
estimation of the doctrine of the light of Christ, 
to set the Scriptures above the Spirit, by which 
they were given forth, and to lower the stan- 


sufferings that remain for us to endure, for|4ard of perfection. 


Central America. 
BY MORELET. 

Logwood.—The dye-wood of Campeachy. 
which the English call logwood, the Spaniards 
palo de tinta, and to which savants have given 
the barbarous appellation of hematoxylon Cam. 
pechianum, is a tree of medium size and peeu. 
liar appearance, attaining a height, under 
favorable circumstances, of from twelve to 
thirteen yards. The trunk is much gnarled, 
and full of irregular cavities. ‘The leaves are 
pinnated; the small ones never fall off, and 
all are smooth and heart-shaped. The flowers 
are small, yellowish in color, and hang in 
bunches from the ends of the branches. The 
fruit is a very flat, lanceolated husk, contain- 
ing sceds which are eaten by fowls, as in fact 
are those of almost all the vegetables and 
fruits that are found here. The foliage of the 
logwood-tree is of dark green and very lux. 
uriant. During the early period of its growth, 
it forms thickets quite similar to those of the 
hawthorn. But as it develops, it gathers in 
impenetrable masses. In the forest it takes 
entire possession of the ground, which remains 
without vegetation under its shade. It is 
found on rocky mountains as well as on the 
alluvial plains, but it grows better on humid, 
deep soil which is periodically inundated by 
the overflow of the rivers. Its growth is 
rapid, yet its wood is hard, compact, and can 
be long preserved under ground. It is cut 
down when it attains ten years’ growth. Re- 
lieved from its shadow, the ground soon be- 
comes covered with a nursery of young plants, 
which only need light and air to reach ma- 
turity. Industry can never imitate, in this 
respect, the economy of nature. The English 
vainly endeavored, in the Lucayo Islands, and 
in various other of their transatlantic posses- 
sions, to propagate this precious tree, which, 
in its wild state, flourishes on the most un- 
friendly soil. 

The bark of the logwood is of dark color, 
and the thin and yellowish sap contrasts 
strongly with the reddish shade of the heart, 
which darkens rapidly when it comes in con- 
tact with the atmosphere. This change of 
color, however, is only superficial; for when 
the billets have become faded by long expo- 
sure in a warehouse, the vender always chips 
off their surface before delivering them toa 
purchaser. I must add that the principal 
dye is not red, like that of the Brazil wood 
(cesalpina), with which it is sometimes con- 
founded, but is black, shading on purple. The 
tree secretes, in addition, a reddish and trans- 
parent substance, analogous to gum Arabic, 
which, it is said, fixes the color in the dyes. 

The forests of Tabasco and Yucatan, where 
the logwood-tree abounds, are interspersed 
with the lagoons, which during the season of 
the floods almost always communicate with 
navigable streams. The wood can therefore 
be cheaply transported from place to place; 
yet no words can convey an idea of the ignor- 
ance and carelessness with which this traffic 
is carried on. There is a total absence of 
efficient or economical management. The 
proprietor reposes a careless confidence in his 
woodeutters, who receive a real for each 
quintal of wood delivered at the point of em- 
barcation. These men roam over the forest, 
selecting and cutting down such trees as please 
them, according to their caprice or convenl- 
ence. An agent, called the Mayoral, oversees 
the work, and every evening verifies the re- 
sult of the day’s labor. On receiving the 
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wood, he carefully rejects all that is marked 


.with orange colored spots, which are indica- 


tions of decay, and then has the remainder 
weighed in his presence and the amount set 
down to the credit of the laborer. The wood- 
cutters are all under the jurisdiction of this 
Mayoral, who does not court popularity, but 
seeks only to inspire his subordinates with a 
wholesome fear. The workmen under him 
are almost always debtors to his principal, 
and laboring to liquidate their liabilities, they 
hardly ever set about their tasks with spirit. 
Inclined to be intemperate, and always dis- 
posed to put an end to their servitude by 
flight, it becomes. necessary for the masters 
to keep a strict watch over them. The 
Mayoral frequently inflicts corporal chastise- 
ment, although the laws forbid and punish it, 
by acquitting the debtor of all further liabili- 
ties. But the laws only fall heavily on the 
weak, in these distant and isolated regions. 
The profits of the Mayoral are in proportion 
to the amount of wood delivered in the course 
of the year, and in this way his interests are 
united with those of his principals. At San 
Geronimo, he receives three cents for every 
hundred weight of wood, equal, on a total of 
from two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
thousand quintals, to little less than eight 
thousand dollars a year. 

The cutting of the wood commences with 
the dry season, when the water begins to fall. 
and navigation becomes interrupted. With 
the rise of the waters, transportation is re- 
sumed, and the accumulated stock is rapidly 
cleared off. In favorable localities, where 
navigation is continuous for the whole year, 
the cutting of the wood goes on steadily, with- 
out regard totheseasons. Few establishments, 
however, are thus advantageously situated. 
In most of them, the wood, after being cut, is 
dragged down to high water mark on the 
streams and lagoons, where it awaits the peri- 
odical rise to be floated out to the embarca- 
deros. The traffic might be made constant in 
nearly all cases by the construction of roads, 
the removal of bars, or the deepening of chan- 
nels, but the inhabitants of these countries 
prefer to wait on Providence to exerting 
themselves in enterprises of this kind. They 
have no means of transportation except such 
as nature affords them gratuitously. This 
fact should not be forgotten in judging of the 
merits of those numerous schemes of emigra- 
tion which are constantly paraded before the 
public, and in which so much stress is laid on 
geniality of climate and roductiveness of 
soil, without one word being said of the diffi- 
culties in the way of carrying them out, and 
which more than nullify the advantages which 
they are presumed to offer. 
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The too ready acceptance of papers of ac- 
knowledgment from such persons who accom- 
plish their marriages out of the order of the 
Society, being of injurious consequence, and 
a cause of much concern and exercise, it is 
earnestly recommended to Monthly Meetings 
that they be careful speedily to proceed to 
put the rules of our discipline in practice 
against such offenders; and when papers of 
acknowledgment and condemnation are of- 
ered, such meetings should be well assured 
that they proceed from a true ground of sin- 
cerity and conviction in the party, manifested 
by a consistency in life and conversation.— 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Christian Advices. 
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Peat-Making in Seotland. 

One of the most frequent incidents of the 
moorland, about the beginning of June, is 
peat-making, the most picturesque of High- 
land outdoor occupations. In those basin- 
shaped hollows which give the scenery an 
undulating aspect there are large deposits of 
peat, formed by the decay of numberless gen- 
erations of those plants which delight in cool 
climates and moist soils. The history of this 
accumulation of carbonaceous matter is ex- 
ceedingly interesting to the geologist. It 
furnishes a plausible solution of the difficul- 
ties involved in the question of the formation 
of coal; it provides data by which recent 
geological changes may be determined with 
some degree of accuracy; and frequently, 
owing to its antiseptic qualities, it becomes an 
archeological cabinet, preserving the relics of 
former generations. In none of these aspects, 
however, are the peat-bogs of the Highland 
moors so interesting as in their connexion 
with the habits and customs of the peasantry. 
It is no easy task to thread one’s way among 
the bogs and marshes where the peat is found, 
the danger being somewhat imminent of fall- 
ing plump over the yielding edge into some 
open pool of inky water, or sinking up to the 
waist in some treacherous spot veiled over 
with a deceitful covering of the greenest moss. 
In the outskirts of this wilderness of bogs the 
peat-makers are hard at work. One man, 
with a peculiarly shaped spade, cuts the peats 
from the wall of turf before him and throws 
them up to the edge of the bog, where a wo- 
man dexterously receives and places them on 
a wheelbarrow, another woman rolling away 
the load and spreading it out carefully on 
some elevated hillock, exposed to the sun- 
shine, in order to dry and harden. And thus 
the process goes on from sunrise to sunset, 
with an hour’s rest for each meal. Though 
looked forward to, especially by the younger 
laborers, with much pleasure, as a delightful 
contrast to the monotony of their ordinary 
work about the farm, and as affording pecu- 
liar facilities for carrying on the mysteries of 
rustic courtship, peat-making is most fatigu- 
ing work ; and when, as is often the case, they 
have to walk a distance of five or six miles to 
and from the spot, and to carry on their 
labors under the scorching glare of the sun, 
exposed without shelter to torrents of rain or 
piercing winds, it must be confessed that they 
pay dearly for the materials which in the long 
cheerless winter of the North afford them 
both fire and ligbt. In remote, inaccessible 
districts, where wood is scarce and coal almost 
unknown on account of its enormous price, 
averaging from 30s. to 4/. a ton, peat is the 
sole fuel used by the inhabitants. The whole 
of a peat-bog, covering in many places an area 
of several acres, and occupying what was once 
evidently the bed of a lake, is parcelled out 
into several portions, which are generally an- 
nexed by the proprietor to the holdings of the 
tenants on his estate who are the nearest to 
the spot. These parcels of peat-bog are usu- 
ally given free of rent; and the whole expense 
connected with peats is thus only the labor 
involved in their manufacture and carriage. 
So rough are the roads, however, and so long 
the distances to which they have in most 
cases to be carried, that peat is not so cheap 
and economical a fuel as might be supposed. 
The selling price is usually three shillings a 
cart, and six carts are understood to last as 
long as a ton of coal. Peat-making is not 
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nearly so common in the Highlands as it used 
to be. The facilities of carriage to almost 
every part of the country by sea and land are 
now numerous, and coal in consequence is so 
reduced in price, as to be more within reach 
of the poorer classes; while the use of that 
fuel saves time and labor which can be more 
profitably employed. — Holidays on High 
Lands. 


a ee 
For “The Friend.” 


It was pleasant and somewhat encouraging 
to find in the 42d number of the present vol. 
of “The Friend,” the tract addressed “To 
Friends who desire the Scriptures read in 
their meetings for worship,” and although 
issued in England where the declension has 
been greatest, we may hope it will be read by 
many in this land. Somewhat in the same 
spirit are the following extracts from the me- 
moir of James Backhouse, published at Lon- 
don in 1870. He was absent from home about 
nine years, on a religious visit to Australia, 
South Africa, &c., and is mentioned in the 
journal of our friend Daniel Wheeler. He says: 
“Tn a meeting at Lammas, in Norfolk, a man 
inquired why the Society of Friends did not 
read the Scriptures in their meetings for wor- 
ship? I replied that Friends met on such 
occasions to worship God, and not for the 
specific object of christian instruction. That 
God was worshipped by our directing our at- 
tention to Him, and to our own state before 
Him, and lifting up our hearts to Him accord- 
ing to the feeling we had of our wants, or of 
His mercies to us, or giving expression to 
doctrine, exhortation or prayer, according to 
the impression of duty under the constrain- 
ing of the Spirit at the time. That we ex- 
pected that those who met at such times were 
sufficiently acquainted with Scripture to re- 
cognize it when quoted, and that we enjoined 
on all our members to read the Scriptures in 
their families daily. That we regarded reli- 
gious worship and religious instruction as dif- 
ferent subjects, each having its proper place, 
and considering the public reading of the 
Holy Scriptures as religious instruction, we 
did not consider its appropriate place to be 
our meetings for worship.” On another oc- 
casion he writes: “I have long observed a 
proportionate shallowness of religious experi- 
ence to the measure in which vocal exercises 
were looked upon as essential to public and 
social worship. Not that | would be under- 
stood to think that no shallowness is to be 
found among Friends, for I have often had to 
lament its existence. But this I can say, that 
I have no where met with such depth of re- 
ligious experience as among the spiritually 
minded in the Society of Friends, who I trust 
are not a small number in their body.” It 
was unhappily the writer’s experience to have 
passed many of the earlier years of his life in 
other society, both religious and civil, than 
that which is to be found among Friends; 
seeking for that without, which is only to be 
found within, and he can most feelingly and 
fully indorse the sentiment expressed, that 
“he had no where met with such depth of 
religious experience as among the spiritually 
minded of the Society of Friends.” 
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Let no one imagine that the vain excuses 
of the creaturely heart will avail with Him 
who has only given us talents for His use, 
and who has expressly assured us, He will not 
fail to require His own at the hands of each 
lof us with usury. 
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For “ The Friend.” 

The English Governess at the Siamese Court. 

(Continued from page 342.) 

The little steamer in which she sailed ar- 
rived at Bankok in the evening, and cast 
anchor. “Before long a showy gondola, fash- 
ioned like a dragon, with flashing torches and 
many paddles, approached; and a Siamese 
official mounted the side, swaying himself 
with an absolute air. The red langoutee, or 
skirt, loosely folded about his person, did not 
reach his ankles; and to cover his chest and 
shoulders he had only his own brown polished 
skin. He was followed by adozen attendants, 
who, the moment they stepped from the 
gangway, sprawled on the deck like huge 
toads, doubling their arms and legs under 
them, and pressing their noses against the 
boards. Every Asiatic on deck, coolies and 
all, prostrates himself, except my two ser- 
vants, who are bewildered. 

“The Captain stepped forward and intro- 
duced us. ‘His Excellency Chow Phya Sri 
Sury Wongse, Prime Minister of the kingdom 
of Siam !’ 

“Half naked as he was, and without an 
emblem to denote his rank, there was yet 
something remarkable about this native chief, 
by virtue of which he compelled our respect 
from the first glance,—a sensibly magnetic 
quality of tone or look. With an air of com- 
mand, he beckoned to a young attendant, who 
crawled to him as a dog crawls to an angry 
master. This wasan interpreter, who ata word 
from his lord began to question me in English. 

“¢ Are you the lady who is to teach in the 
royal family ?’ 

“On my replying in the affirmative, he 


asked, ‘ Have you friends in Bangkok ?” 
“Finding I had none, he was silent for a 
minute or two; then demanded: ‘ What will 


youdo? Where will you sleep to-night ? 

“¢ Indeed I cannot tell,’ I said. ‘lam a 
stranger here. But I understood from his 
majesty’s letter that a residence would be 
provided for us on ourarrival; and he has been 
duly informed that we were to arrive at this 
time.’ 

“«His majesty cannot remember every- 
thing,’ said his excellency ; the interpreter 
added, ‘You can go where you like.’ And 
away went master and slaves. 

She spent the night with an Englishman 
residing in Bangkok, and the next morning 
“Soon after breakfast the Prime Minister’s 
boat, with the slave interpreter who had 
questioned me on the steamer, arrived to take 
us to his excellency’s palace. 

“Tn about a quarter of a hour we found 
ourselves in front of a low gateway, which 
opened on a wide court-yard, or ‘ compound,’ 
paved with rough-hewn slabs of stone. A 
brace of Chinese mandarins of ferocious as- 
pect, cut in stone and mounted on stone horses, 
guarded the entrance. Further on, a pair of 
men-at-arms in bass-relief challenged us; and 
near these were posted two living sentries, in 
European costume, but without shoes. On 
the left was a pavilion for theatrical entertain- 
ments, one entire wall being covered with 
scenic pictures. On the right of this stood 
the palace of the prime minister, displaying a 
semicircular facade. His excellency’s resi- 
dence abounded within in carvings and gild- 
ings, elegant in design and color, that blended 
and harmonized in pleasing effects with the 
luxurious draperies that hung in rich folds 
from the windows. 


“We moved softly, as the interpreter led 
us through a suite of spacious saloons, disposed 
in ascending tiers, and all carpeted, candela- 
braed, and appointed in the most costly Euro- 
pean fashion. A superb vase of silver, em- 
bossed and burnished, stood on a table inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl and chased with silver. 
Flowers of great variety and beauty filled the 
rooms with a delicious though slightly oppres- 
sive fragrance. On every side my eyes were 
delighted with rare vases, jewelled cups and 
boxes, burnished chalices, dainty statuettes,— 
objets de virtu, Oriental and European, antique 
and modern, blending the old barbaric splen- 
dors with the graces of the younger arts.” 

After an interview with the prime minister, 
she was shown to two elegant rooms, reserved 
for herself and son, in the west end of the 
palace, which opened on a quiet piazza, shad- 
ed by fruit trees, and overlooking a small 
artificial lake, stocked with pretty, sportive 
fish. 

Her first interview with the king is thus 
described : “A flood of light sweeping through 
the spacious Hall of Audience displayed a 
throng of noblemen in waiting. None turned 
a glance, or seemingly a thought, on us, and 
my child being tired and hungry, I urged 
Captain B to present us without delay. 
At once we mounted the marble steps, and 
entered the brilliant hall unannounced. Rang- 
ed on the carpet were many prostrate, mute, 
and motionless forms, over whose heads to 
step was a temptation as drolly natural as it 
was dangerous. His majesty spied us quickly, 
and advanced abruptly, petulantly screaming, 
‘Who? who? who?’ 

“Captain B (who, by the by, is a 
titled nobleman of Siam) introduced me as the 
English governess, engaged for the royal 
family. ‘The king shook hands with us, and 
immediately proceeded to march upand down 
in quick step, putting one foot before the 
other with mathematical precision, as if under 
drill. Forewarned, forearmed?’ my friend 
whispered that I should prepare myself for a 
sharp cross-questioning as to my age, my hus- 
band, children, and other strictly personal 
concerns. Suddenly his majesty, having co- 
gitated sufficiently in his peculiar manner, 
with one long final stride halting in front of 
us, and, pointing straight at me with his fore- 
finger, asked, ‘ How old shall you be.” On 
this point and some others of a personal na- 
ture, she declined to gratify his curiosity ; and 
after being introduced to one of his favorite 
wives, was thus instructed as to the duties 
she was expected to perform. “‘I have six- 
ty-seven children,’ said his majesty, when we 
had returned to the Audience Hall. ‘You 
shall educate them, and as many of my wives, 
likewise, as may wish to learn English. And 
I have much correspondence in which you 
must assist me. And, moreover, I have much 
difficulty for reading and translating French 
letters ; for French are fond of using gloomily 
deceiving terms. You must undertake ; and 
you shall make all their murky sentences and 
gloomily deceiving propositions clear to me. 
And, furthermore, I have by every mail for- 
eign letters whose writing is not easily read 
by me. You shall copy on round hand, for 
my readily perusal thereof.’ 

“ Nil desperandum ; but I began by despair- 
ing of my ability to accomplish tasks so mul- 
tifarious. I simply bowed, however, and so 
dismissed myself for that evening. 

(To be continued.) 


Sel 
THE WORLD HARVEST. a 


They are sowing their seed in the daylight fair, 
hey are sowing their seed in the saa glare, 
They are sowing their seed in the soft twilight, 
They are sowing their seed in the solemn night— 
What shall the harvest be? 


They are sowing their seed of pleasant thought, 

In the spring’s green light they have blithely wrought ; 

They have brought their fancies from woods and dell.’ 

Where the mosses creep and the flower buds swell; : 
Rare shall the harvest be! 


They are sowing the seed of word and deed, 

Which the cold know not, nor the careless heed, 

Of the gentle word and the kindest deed 

That have blest the heart in its sorest need ; 
Sweet shall the harvest be! 


And some are sowing the seeds of pain, 

Of late remorse and in maddened brain, 

And the stars shall fall and the sun shall wane, 

Ere they root the weeds from their soil again. 
Dark will the harvest be! 


And some are standing with idle hand, 

Yet they scatter seed on their native land; 

And some are sowing the seeds of care, 

Which their soil has borne and still must bear ; 
Sad will the harvest be! 


They are sowing the seed of noble deed, 

With a sleepless watch and earnest heed ; 

With a ceaseless hand o’er the earth they sow, 

And the fields are whitening where’er they go; 
Rich will the harvest be! 


Sown in darkness, or sown in light, 
Sown in weakness, or sown in might, 
Sown in meekness, or sown in wrath, 
In the broad work-field, or the shadowy path, 

Sure will the harvest be! 

a 
For “The Friend.” 
Memoirs of Mildred Rateliff. 
(Continued from page 339.) 

In the spring of the year 1803, Mildred paid 
a visit among her sisters; and on her return 
felt best satisfied to write a letter to her oldest 
sister, Mary Jones, a copy of which is as fol- 
lows: 

“ Campbell Co., 5th mo. 11th, 1803. 

“Dear Sister Mary,—I received thy very 
acceptable letter by William Roadman, and 
was glad to see that thou once more thought 
it worth thy while to write a few lines to thy 
sister, who felt sometimes, even when among 
you, as if she was looked at as an odd one of 
the family—one who had departed from the 
way of my education, and had taken up strange 
principles. I feel that I am looked at with 
contempt and astonishment, because I cannot, 
agreeably to my, conscience, dress, behave, 
and worship as thou and the rest of my family 
do. 

“T cannot easily omit these hints to thee, 
because I so sensibly felt whilst at your house, 
your contemptible opinion of me, and of my 
friends the Quakers. I write this, not because 
I would have thee or any other person think I 
am displeased with you, for 1 know I am not: 
only I wish to let thee know that on some occa- 
sions my feelings were not a little hurt, and 
I wish thee to know I was not insensible, al- 
though I was willing to conclude your opinion 
of me and my friends arose from a want of a 
better acquaintance with the Trath which I 
and they profess, and I trust in a good mea- 
sure are led and guided by. I much desire, 
in future, thou and all others may be favored 
with at least so much charity as not to wound 
the feelings of a sister or brother in the flock 
of Christ, when they may have their lots cast 
among you. Remember if we do this to the 
little ones, we do it to Him, whose tender re- 
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gerd extends to the sparrow upon the house-|by opening up “a new and living way” by|knowest that this is more the hungering and 
op, or the partridge that is hunted upon the} which all might come to Him: how would He|thirsting of my mind, than for jewels set in 
nountains. The condition of these in a reli-|then beautify the place of His sanctuary, and|rings of gold. Surely I know thy love is 
ious sense [ sometimes feel to be mine. Not-|make the place of His feet glorious: how|sweeter than the honey in the honey-comb. 
withstanding this, I often have to rejoice above| would He establish His kingdom within them, |In the arising thereof, my inward life is en- 
jl things, that I have been favored to see,|consisting in righteousness, and peace, and|abled to mount upward as on the wings of an 
snd that without a doubt, my duty to my|joy in the Holy Ghost: how would He make eagle, to walk without being weary, and to 
d Master; and in a good degree to do it.}such to be as plants grown up in their youth, |run without fainting. Oh! may I be favored 
metimes this has been very much in the|and as corner-stones polished after the simili-|to dwell deep in thy power; that if it shall 
cross to my own will. With thankfulness 1|tude of a palace. Mildred Ratcliff found in please Thee before the beginning of another 
speak it, I have learned that if Il am the dis-}the obedience which is of faith to the Em-|year to call me from works to rewards, and 
ciple of Christ, it must be by taking up my|manuel of her soul, all that that soul stood in|I may be no more seen of men, I may be so 
daily cross in whatsoever He may be pleased need of—* Wisdom, righteousness, santifica-! filled with thy love and animating presence, 
toappoint. Let my connexions or acquaint-|tion and redemption :” her allin all. And the|that the cry of my spirit may be, ‘ Oh death! 
ance think of me as they will, He has said,| preaching of her life is: Follow me as I have| where is thy sting? Oh grave! where is thy 
‘He that forsaketh not father and mother,|followed Christ. “For my Beloved is mine, victory? ‘To this, saith my soul, amen and 
houses or lands (when called for) for myjand I am his: He feedeth among the lilies.” |amen. Mitprep Rarc.irr.” 
sake, is not worthy of me.’ I look upon the| He is the chiefest among ten thousand : yea, (To be continued.) 
meaning of this to be, that if their ways are|jaltogether lovely. “Let my Beloved come 
made to appear, by the grace of God in ourjinto his garden (the willing and obedient [The following extracts are taken from the 
own hearts not to be best for us, we must for-| heart), and eat his pleasant fruits.” Report of the Executive Board of the Friends 
sake them, and follow Him who said, ‘I am} “1st mo. 1st, 1805. How can I forbear to| Association of Philadelphia and its vicinity, 
the true Light, that lighteneth every man|pen down the wonderful goodness of my God!|for the aid of Colored Freedmen, read at the 
that cometh into the world.’ This isthe light|Oh! the overflowings of his love that I have meeting of the Association, 4th mo. 17, 1871.] 
Ihave for some years endeavored to follow.|felt this day. Oh the new found songs of| That notwithstanding times of discourage- 
[have found it to beasafer guide for me than|praise that I have been favored to sing! yea,|ment during the past year, when the Freed- 
could be pointed out by any human creature.}may I not say acceptable hallelujah to the|men seemed to be nearly forgotten by their 
This it is, dear sister, that has shown me that| Lord God of my life. Teach me, O my Father! | Northern friends, the aggregate receipts show 
if I would worship the Father, | must wor-|and I will confess to thy goodness, and declare | that there is still a great interest felt in their 
ship him in spirit and in truth: not in my|of thy wonderful works,—thy goodness, even | welfare. 
own way and time, but in whatever way he|to thy poor worm, whilst my hands have been} The total amount of contributions during 
may be pleased to appoint. Oh! saith my|employed about the necessary business of the| the year ending 4th month, 11th, 1871, has 
sul, that I may with thee, and all the pro-jday. How hast thou arisen in my heart this|been $11,197, and the aggregate from the be- 
fessors of His name, be faithful unto death|morning, and been felt to reign above all in ginning of our work in 1863 to this time 
that I may receive a crown of life. This 1|my inward parts. Oh! how have the incomes | $264,612.98. 
desire and pray may be the happy lot of usjof thy animating love overcome and reigned| We have received frem Friends in Ireland 
all. Now I desire, dear sister, that thou may |above all, raising in my inward life new found through Samuel Bewley $806.67, being the 
read this with coolness and deliberation, and | praises, adoration, thanksgivings, and suppli-| proceeds of £150; from Friends in England 
weigh the contents thereof by the Truth in|cations unto Thee, who liveth and abideth|$92, beside £10 sent to the teachers at Clover, 
thy own heart. I did not expect to have en-|forever. I have said in my heart, I am lost Virginia, specially for physical relief. Though 
larged so when I began to write, but my|in wonder, love, and praise; for Thou art|these sums are smaller than in previous years 
mind being opened by the spirit of my Master,|holy! holy! holy! Lord God Almighty! With yet we have satisfactory evidence of the con- 
Ifelt most easy to communicate to thee these|the beginning of the new year Thou hast been | tinued interest of our friends abroad, notwith- 
things for thy consideration.” graciously pleased to raise in my soul new standing their active sympathies have been 
The following memoranda of Mildred Rat-|and fervent desires after thy glorious presence;| so largely drawn upon on account of the suf- 
liff represents a soul enamored of her Saviour|and humbling intercession that it may be con- ferings occasioned by the war in Europe. 
and His holiness; and, bowing to His yoke:|sistent with Thy will to preserveme,whoam| The receipts from the Freedmen’s Bureau 
she was made willing to make any sacrifices|but a little one, in renewed watchfulness to|for the year have been $2912.50, and from the 
for the love of Him who had spoken to her/Thee the Father and God of all strength! Peabody Fund to our teachers $294. These 
heart, calling her to glory and to virtue. The| Pleading in my heart, Lord be with me if it|sources of revenue can no longer be counted 
Day-spring from on high had visited and|pleaseth Thee through the vicissitudes of the upon, the Commissioner of the Freedmen’s 
pierced her mind, and through its constrain-|approaching year! May thy right hand sup-| Bureau having informed us under date of 3d 
ing power had wrought obedience to the uni-|port me, and thy left hand bear me up. Ob| month, 3d, 1871, that all hope of further ap- 
versal and saving light of Christ, by which|Thou! who alone art able to preserve thy|propriations by Congress for this work is 
she was engaged in good earnest, cheerfully |dependent children, wherever dispersed the| abandoned. 
to resign herself to the pursuit of His king-| world over; be pleased to be with me, one of} The condition of affairs in North Carolina 
dom, and the things that pertain to life and|the least of all thine heritage! Hold me, as|has been very disheartening to the Freedmen 
salvation, notwithstanding all the difficulties|in the hollow of Thine Holy Hand! Shelter|in that State, and ill calculated to increase 
and temptations that might attend the prose-|me, as under the shadow of thy extended |their pecuniary resources. If anything, we 
cution of what now had become the great|wings! Preserve me, O thou strongest One, | think they have been less able than before, 
object of her life. The sequel will prove the|from my strong enemy! Discover unto thy|to aid in their own support. Notwithstand- 
unspeakable gain that accrued to her through| weak child the many snares, traps, and gins|ing this state of things the receipts from the 
the condescending goodness and mercy of her|of my soul’s potent enemy, which may be laid| Freedmen during the past year for books and 
Lord and Master ; enabling her to adopt the|to catch my feet during the approaching year!| tuition have amounted to $1406.42, beside 
language the spouse of Christ did of Him:—|Oh may I keep a single eye to Thee! May 1/$1566.58, paid in the way of board to the 
“I sat down under his shadow with great de-|ever be sensible of the necessity of lying low|teachers; total $2973, a very creditable con- 
light, and his fruit was sweet to my taste.|in the valley of humility! May I ever feel] tribution towards their own education. 
He brought me to the banqueting-house, and|my own nothingness; and that my whole de-|* 7 * * * * * 
his banner over me was love.” “Or ever I pendence is on Thee alone! May I often say Twenty-one schools were kept in operation 
Was aware, my soul made me like the chariots|in my heart, Father, let not thine hand spare, during last summer, that course seeming de- 
of Ammi-nadib.” nor thine eye pity, until thou hast so win-|sirable from various causes. Most of the 
What encouragement there is in such ex-|nowed my chaff, so purged, washed, and made larger schools, however, were closed from the 
amples for all of us; and especially those in|me clean, that there may nothing remain but| 1st of the 6th to the 1st of 11th month. 
tarly life, who have felt the tenderly drawing] what is well-pleasing in thy sight. Thus shall] * * * * * * 
influence of the Saviour’s love, and have heard|I be nothing but what I am in Thee. Then 
His still, small and pleading voice within, to}with thy holy Apostle Paul, I may be truly 
give up all for His sake and their precious|able to say, It is through the grace of my God, 
soul's sake, which He came and died to save,|that I am what I am. Oh Father! Thou 


























































































Largest number of pupils enrolled 3574. 
Average attendance during the summer 813, 
during the present term 1826; average num- 
ber of teachers during the summer 24, during 
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In the plan of education adopted it has 
been our aim to give a thorough groundwork 
in a few practical branches rather than a 
superficial acquaintance with varied depart- 
ments of knowledge. This course steadi- 
ly pursued, though it may have occasioned 
some disappointment to ambitious pupils, has 
in the main been successful. 

The schools are carefully graded. They 
are frequently visited and examined by the 
Superintendent, and their rate of proficiency 
is noted by him from time to time. Classes 
range from the Primer to the Fifth Reader, 
and from the first elements of Geography and 
Arithmetic, to the Intermediate Geography 
and Practical Arithmetic. Grammar, His- 
tory and Philosophy are studied to some 
extent. As a class the children read well, 
having naturally good voices ; they compose 
fluently, choosing, however, fine rather than 
accurate language. They learn descriptions 
in Geography, and definitions in Grammar 
with facility, but in writing and Orthography 
they are not so proficient. 

Their ingrained habits of tardiness, and 
irregular attendance at school, though in 
large measure due to causes beyond their 
control, have in part been overcome by the 
patient and continued efforts of their instruc- 
tors. The School Reports, from year to year, 
show a gradually increasing average atten- 
dance in proportion to the number enrolled. 

The importance which even the most igno- 
rant among them attach to the attainment of 
an education, the self-denials and privations 
which they willingly endure to avail them- 
selves of the privileges of school, and the zeal 
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the term 40. Average number of school- 


sustained during the summer 21, during the 


present term 24. 
* * * * * * * 


precludes the possibility of any early assump- 
tion by the commonwealth of the charge 
which in our latitude, we are accustomed to 
regard as a solemn obligation to the poorest 
citizen. 

We have thankfully to acknowledge that, 
though several of our schools are situated in 
localities where much excitement has at times 
prevailed, they have been undisturbed, and 
that our superintendent and teachers, quietly 
pursuing their round of duties, have been 
mercifully preserved from all harm. 

Great physical distress has prevailed at 
Danville, and in North Carolina during the 
past five months. Sickness engendered by 
the severity and dampness of the winter, and 
the lack of proper food and clothing has been 
almost universal. In the poor cabins of the 
Freedmen death has been a frequent visitor, 
removing by scores the young, the aged, and 
the feeble from a lifein which truly they had 
found only much tribulation. Our agents, 
happy to act as almoners of the charities be- 
stowed, have devoted much of their time and 
strength to the task of' alleviating suffering, 
seeking out those that were “ready to perish,” 
feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, and 
“caring for the widows and the fatherless.” 

Notwithstanding the liberal contributions 
received for this special use the destitution 
has been so wide-spread and in many cases 
so extreme that our resources have been 
heavily taxed to meet the unlooked for out- 
lay, but we could not disregard the needs of 
those who had no other earthly friends to 
look to, and we have satisfaction in believing 
that the money has been judiciously applied. 

The total amount expended for the relief of 
the destitute has been $2449.81 for the year. 
* * * * * * * 


Continued attention has been given to the 


with which they apply themselves to study, {distribution of copies of the Holy Scriptures, 
often excite our admiration, and encourage|and other suitable reading matter, and we 


us to perseverance on their behalf. 

The only Normal class sustained during 
this year has been that at Danville ; this now 
numbers 30 pupils who acquit themselves 
creditably under the charge of a trained Nor- 
mal teacher from Maine. One half or more 
of the class have been at different times en- 
gaged as teachers, and are therefore the more 
earnest in applying themselves to study. 

* * * - 

If the public free school system were es- 
tablished at all points, and on a good basis, it 
would relieve the Association from further 
care in the matter of education. But these 
schools are only continued in force four or 
five months in the year, the teachers very in- 
adequately and irregularly paid, in some cases 
not at all, and as the schools must be free, 
they are deprived of the tuition money, the 
payment of which is useful both to teacher 
and freedmen, eking out the meagre salary of 
the former, and teaching the latter habits of 
self-reliance and self-support. 

So imperfect is the school system in North 
Carolina, and so crushing the opposition to 
the elevation of people of color, that there is 
reason to fear, if left quite to themselves, a 
short career of feeble schools would soon leave 
this portion of the population again entirely 
without means of education. 

Another obstacle to the carrying out of any 
thorough system of common school education 


* * * | 


have increasing evidence of the importance 
of this work. * * ” * 

We have again to acknowledge valuable 
gifts from the ‘“‘ Bible Association of Friends,” 
the “ American Bible Society,” and from 
several interested Friends in England and this 
country. 

Such is the résumé of the operations of 
your Board in the past year, and although 
there is no marked change in the aspect of 
affairs, and no striking events have transpired, 
the good work of elevating the Freedmen 
has been steadily progressing. 

The raising of four millions people from the 
state of degradation into which they have 
been sunk by generations of slavery is not 
the labor of a year, nor of years, but that of 
an age, and it may as much occupy the at- 
tention of our children as it does our own. 
We do not regard this as discouraging, how- 
ever, feeling amply compensated for any ex- 
penditure of time and money, by the con- 
sciousness of being engaged in lifting a nu- 


‘merous people out of a state bordering on 


barbarism into civilization, enlightenment, 
and the enjoyment ofthe truths and privileges 
of the blessed gospel. 
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You should never despair.—“I was des- 
perate,” says Cecil, “I was determined to go 
on board a privateer. But I had a pious mo- 


them.” One of the largest and most intellj. 
gent audiences in London were once exceed. 
ingly moved to hear him exclaim from hig 
pulpit with great candor and humility, “Agg 
public witness for God and his trath, I magt 
tell you that you should never despair. No 
distressed woman ever hoped more againgt 
hope, than the mother of your preacher. But 
she prayed, and waited patiently. She put 
her trust in an Omnipotent Arm. She not 
only prayed, but she instructed his mind, and 
then waited God’s season. She lived long 
enough to hear that child preach the gospel, 
which he once despised. And she said, ‘ Now, 
Lord, lettest thou thy servant depart in 
eace.’” 

The Lord can turn the hearts of his chil 
dren, even as a man turneth the water-course 
in his field. He waiteth long to be gracious, 

The Lord can change this evil heart, 
And give a holy mind, 

And his own heavenly grace impart, 
Which those who seek shall find. 


The Cornplanter Indians. 


The Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting having charge of Indian affairs, 
has, at different times within past years, taken 
action in order to relieve the descendants 
of the celebrated chief, Cornplanter, from seri- 
ous embarrassment, occasioned by creditors, 
who had obtained judgment against the prop- 
erty held by them, for debts incautiously 
contracted. It is but a few years since a sum 
of money was raised by some members of the 
Committee to satisfy such a judgment, and 
thus prevent the land being sold for the 
amount claimed. From the following com- 
munication, originally prepared for the Ger. 
mantown Telegraph, it appears the committee 
has successfully aided those Indians to obtain 
from the Legislature of Pennsylvania the 
passage of a law which is designed to pre 
clude the possibility of such sacrifice of the 
landed estate of the old chief being made. 

“In the year 1791 the State of Pennsylva- 
nia gave to Cornplanter, a distinguished chief 
of the Seneca Nation, for important services 
rendered prior to that period, a tract of land 
containing 780 acres, lying on the Alleghany 
river, in the county of Warren, and near to 
the State lineof New York. Here the sachem 
lived in peace and comparative comfort until 
1836, when he died at an advanced age, I 
testate, leaving a numerous family of descen- 
dants. Seriousembarrassments having occur 
red since his death, at different times in cons 
quence of judgments having been obtained 
by white men against his heirs for debts cot- 
tracted by them, by which their entire inher 
itance was greatly endangered, the Friends, 
who for a long time have been endeavoring 
to promote their welfare, advised them to ap 
ply to the Legislature for an act, not only 
authorizing a partition of their land among 
the respective heirs, (now more than eighty 
in number,) so that it should be held in sev 
eralty, but releasing it from judgment for debt, 
and exempting it from taxation, and sale eX 
cept to an heir or to a member of the Senecs 
nation. ; 

During the past month such a petition was 
duly presented, and to the credit of our Legit 
lature it passed both branches without amen® 
ment, being promptly signed by our worthy 





is the desperate financial condition of the ther. She talked to me, and wept while she|Governor, and passing free of all charge 
State, which in conjunction with the want of|talked. There are soft moments, even to des-| through the Secretary’s office, (and if —_ be 
appreciation of the value of education, almost peradoes: God does not all at once abandon! late to thank him we will do so now) has 
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jecome a law, to which we are disposed to 

int with something akin to State pride. 
Sing the present term of the court at War- 
eo, Judge Johnson will apply for the appoint- 
nent of three commissioners to carry into 
fect the provisions of this benevolent act, 
sod for the confirmation of guardians for the 
orphan heirs.* 

The white man may hereafter cast his ra- 

cious eye on this last and only asylum for 
the Indians within our borders, but that is all 
he now can do, the day for making it his has 

gsed, and passed forever! 

We believe that this act of protection so 
cheerfully granted to those whose ancestors 
extended the hand of friendship to the early 
xttlers of our great commonwealth, will not 
oly essentially promote their civilization and 
comfort, but will be cordially approved by all 
who are interested in the honor of our State 
and in sympathy with a deeply-injured race. 
By deeds of justice was Pennsylvania settled, 
by that political virtue which renders to every 
man his due. Our illustrious founder pros- 
pered by a scrupulous adherence to this right- 
eous rule; our present legislators have, by 
their recent act, endorsed his Christian policy 
—and may they too have their reward.” 


ee 


For “The Friend.” 
Plain Language. 

It is somewhat hopeful to notice in the 
columns of “ The Friend,” thearticles in refer- 
ence to the correct use of plain language. 

It may be that this subject has more im- 
portance than is commonly attached to it, 
and whatever there may be of sound judg- 
ment or correct practice among us, should in 
sme way be brought to bear against the im- 
proper habit alluded to. It might avail but 
little to repeat that the use of thee in the 
nominative case, is at variance with the rules 
ofgrammar. Neither would it be likely to 
arouse those who are in this habit, to tell 
them that it is not the form of plain lan- 
guage which G. Fox, and his cotemporaries 
in the truth felt bound to adopt. But if we 
should intimate that “the light” by which 
this practice was discovered to ancient Friends 
to be their duty, would if followed with a sin- 
gle eye, Jead us to the same testimony in its 
completeness, it would present a view of the 
ease that should bring us to serious reflection. 

It may be admitted that in the avoidance 
of “you” to a single person, we fulfil the 
primary condition upon which this testimony 
was based. But has it not occurred to many 

of us when we have listened to the word 
“thou” from the lips of some Friend of con- 
sistent, sedate appearance, that he had passed 
4 degree of religious experience, a little be- 
yond the ordinary depth. Have not many 
of us looked upon the practice, as desirable, 
beautiful—a kind of crowning mark of the 
character of the devoted Christian? Have 
they not thought the time might come when 
such practice would be required of them, 
though for the time being their conscience is 
satisfied to speak as others speak. 
_Ifit be a true assumption that such reflec- 
tions are not unfrequent with awakened or 
partially awakened minds, it goes to prove 
that the high mission of the Society of Friends 
as lights in the world, can never be completely 
f fulfilled, while this corrupt language is in- 
dulgedin. It may not be criminal in a brother 
*The application has been made and three members 
of the committee appointed by the court.—Eprrors. 


or sister to use such language, who has felt | 


nothing of its impropriety. But we may 
question whether those who are settling in 
the habit, have sufficiently heeded the injunc- 
tion “be ye perfect” even as your Father who 
is in Heaven is perfect. It may well be ques- 
tioned whether in such cases, we are laying our 
religious principles upon a firm foundation. 
At a time when our testimony to plain lan- 
guage is assailed both from within and with- 
out, it is of great importance that those who 
profess to maintain it, should be guarded 
against any thing which may tend to weaken 
it themselves. If any find that the use of 
the pronoun “thou” would involve in their 
case a life of less conformity with the world, 
the reflection may prove an admonition for 
their profit. If there be those to whom the 
practice seems easy,—whatever the particular 
motive, it were well for Friends to strengthen 
the hands of one another in the support of 
“sound speech that cannot be condemned.” 
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There has been no act of the Government, 
since the proclamation of President Lincoln 
liberating the slaves, which is so cheering and 
encouraging to the christian and philanthro- 
pist, as its ratification of the treaty prepared 
by the Joint High Commission which met at 
Washington, to examine into and if possible 
settle the terms on which the subjects of dis- 
pute between Great Britain and the United 
States should be brought to a peaceful solu- 
tion. The causes of contention between the 
two governments were peculiarly calculated 
to arouse national pride, and involve what the 
world considers national honor, and it was 
easily seen that while they remained unre- 
moved, some untoward and unlooked for oc- 
currence might speedily inflame the passions 
of the people, and hurry the two nations into 
a contest which, beside its wickedness, would 
necessarily be an unmitigated detriment to 
both. The course which, after several in- 
effectual attempts at diplomatic negotiation, 
was finally adopted by the two governments, 
to appoint Commissioners who should meet 
in friendly conference, investigate the whole 
matter dispassionately, agree asto what should 
be conceded on each side, and recommend the 
manner by which the other international diffi- 
culties should be terminated, with whichever 
party it may have originated, is an unusual 
testimony to the wisdom and sense of right 
of both; and without pretending to judge of 
the exact bearing of the political principles 
involved in the conclusions arrived at, we 


that was likely to secure its desired end. 
Hence the almost invariable discovery by one 
or the other of the contracting powers, mostly 
after it was too late to rectify, that it had 
been overreached, and must suffer the penalty 
until an opportunity might present to obtain 
revenge. But it is the concurrent testimony ~ 
of the members of this Commission, that when 
they were convinced there was a mutual de- 
sire to make “an honest endeavor to meet the 
just claims of both parties,” the way was at 
once open to bring the points which had so 
long and so dangerously stood conspicuous in 
the dispute, into the clearest light, and by 
frank and unreserved discussion, to come to 
such an arrangement of them, as would insure 
an “amicable settlement of all causes of dif- 
ference between the two countries.” 

In national controversies, as well as others, 
both parties are almost sure to carry their 
accusations or their respective claims, further 
than truth and justice warrant, and each re- 
sists its opponent in proportion to his assumed 
freedom trom wrong, or his insisted monopoly 
of right. But if either manifests a disposition 
to yield, so far as to treat his antagonist’s 
demands and arguments with the respect 
that implies a willingness to admit what is 
true and just, the example can hardly fail to 
be contagious, and the door is thus open for 
good results. 

Contrasting the stipulations of this treaty, 
providing for the removal of the irritating 
causes that have so long prevented the free 
exchange of the fraternal feeling that ought 
to exist between the mother country and her 
offspring, and the horrors and losses of a war 
which might have sprung from them, had 
they continued to rankle in the national 
breasts, the advantages it confers on both 
countries are incalculable. But beside this 
powerful recommendation to pursue so honor- 
able a course in the treatment of political 
affairs, it opens the way for farther good, by 
its example giving an impulse to a reform 
which, perhaps, at the time, there was no in- 
tention to initiate or pursue. There are many 
changes going on in the world, in the social 
relations and in the dominion of Science, and 
we may surely believe there are changes for 
the better also taking place, silently but effee- 
| tively, in the minds of very many in relation 
to the obligation to observe the requirements 
of the religion professed from generation to 
generation ; but which has been imperfectly 
understood, or at least in some respects gen- 
erally disregarded. In no one respect have 
the evil passions of men more disastrously 
betrayed them into gross violation of the 
plainest principles of christianity, than in 
pursuing the insane and destructive policy of 
war. Contrary to reason, contrary to the 
whole tenor of the gospel, and to the clearly 


think it will be acknowledged that the terms|marked interests of humanity, throughout 
of the treaty show that the Commissioners|every age since the advent of Christ, the 
brought to their work breadth and clearness|sword has been the accepted arbiter of dis- 
of view, and were actuated by moral qualities|puted rights, and the avenger of injuries, sup- 
accompanying nobleness and impartiality. {posed or real, among the nations professing 

if we may estimate the art of diplomacy,|to be his disciples. Even in this nineteenth 
and the characteristic of what has been con-|century, though the wickedness and folly of 
sidered the greatest proficiency in it, by the |the war policy are clearly demonstrated by 
revelations made in the history of the past,;)many good men in different countries, such 
we are led to the conclusion that it was con-|is the power of custom and the force of man’s 
sidered necessarily to involve duplicity, and |carnal propensities, and such the treason of 
the skilful arrangement of facts and infer- |the pulpit to the cause of the Prince of Peace, 
ences, true or feigned, so as to deceive; each |that it maintains its tyrannical sway over the 
party considering itself justified to employ |dictates of religion, and all the finer feelings 
whatever means could be pressed into service of humanity. But may we not hope that by 
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the christian and rational course here pursued 
by the two most enlightened nations of the 
earth, for the adjustment of their serious dif- 
ferences, the ground has been so broken up 
about the roots of this monstrous evil and 
scourge of the race, as to prepare the way for 
“its being eradicated. It certainly powerfully 
commends a peaceful and honorable way for 
other nations to escape from political en- 
tanglements, and the loss, sufferings, and per- 
haps ruin, inseparable from war; and it may 
well induce sovereigns and statesmen, when 
hereafter called on to seek for settlement of 
national disputes, to act in accordance with 
larger and worthier views of the religion they 
profess, and of the rights and interests of the 
people they govern. 

For years there have been strong indica- 
tions of the development of wiser thought 
and better feeling among the people in dif- 
ferent countries, in the question having been 
raised, why they should tamely submit to 
suffer the evils of war, because their rulers 
chose to resort to it, and their forefathers had 
endured the misery it inflicted ? and notwith- 
standing interested parties have labored to 
silence the inquiry, by repeating more em- 
phatically the necessity and the rightfulness 
of appealing to the sword, still the demand is 
reiterated, why those who gain the least and 
suffer the most should take this for granted, 
and continue the barbarous practice? Will 
not this practical example of the incompar- 
able benefits of this mode of removing diffi- 
culties and settling disputes, strengthen this 
rational inquiry and its convictions, until 
nations and their rulers learn to estimate the 
work of the Joint High Commission as a great 
boon to the civilized world. 


| 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forreicn.—The latest advices from Paris report the 
city to be healthy and business improving. Crowds of 
visitors arrive by every train. It is announced that 
General Cluseret is alive and has been arrested. The 
whole number of insurgents shot since the capture of 
Paris is stated to be 18,000. A very large number of 
prisoners are awaiting trial, and some of the cases will 
probably consume a great deal of time. 

Trochu has made a series of able speeches before the 
Assembly in justification of his administration. It ap- 
pears that he urged the recall of Bazaine’s army to Paris 
early in the war. One of his greatest difficulties in the 
defence was the disorderly element in the population. 

A manifesto, signed by eighty-one Republican depu- 
ties of the Assembly, has been issued. It accuses the 
monarchist deputies of not keeping the agreement made 
at Bordeaux, whereby it was stipulated that partisan 
politics should be avoided, and charges that members 
from the provinces are intriguing for the restoration of 
a monarchy, and for intervention in Italy in favor of 
the Pope. The Temps remarks, that French bishops 
are actively moving for the reinstatement of the Pope 
in his temporal possessions. 

A London dispatch says: Persons arriving from 
Paris say that half has not been told of the troubles in 
that city, and that the destruction of life and property 
vastly exceeds both the government and newspaper ac- 
counts. 

The London Times says, the discussion in the House 
of Lords shows that the advantages of the Treaty of 
Washington greatly overbalance its deficiencies. The 
machinery of arbitration is satisfactory, and the claims 
on both sides could hardly be settled in a better way. 

A gang of supposed Fenians broke into an armory at 
Mallow, Ireland, and carried off 120 rifles. 

The owners of coal mines in South Wales, have 
agreed to settle their differences with the miners by 
arbitration, provided the whole subject of wages is re- 
ferred. 

The German Parliament has passed the military 
pensions bill, and also a bill making special grants to 
generals and statesmen who distinguished themselves 
in the war. Four million thalers is placed at the dis- 
posal of the emperor for this purpose. 
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A marriage has been arranged between the Princess 
hyra, of Denmark, and the Duke of Edinburg, second 
son of Queen Victoria. | 

The workingmen of Paris are almost unanimously 
Communists, and bitterly hate both Thiers and the late 
emperor. 

The Bank of Prussia has been authorized to establish | 
branches in Alsace and Lorraine. | 

The triumphal entry of the great German army into 
Berlin took place on the 16th, amid great enthusiasm. 
The city was crowded with people who had been throng- | 
ing thither for the previous two weeks. The troops 
marched between ten thousand cannon ranged in two 
rows, which had been taken during the war. The cere- | 
monies closed with the conferring of honors on the vic- 
torious commanders. 

The Belgian government has asked of the Chambers 
acredit of 22,000,000 francs for publicworks. Authority | 
is also requested for the negotiation of a loan of 50,000,- | 
000 frances. 

The jubilee of Pope Pius IX. was celebrated at Rome | 
on the 16th, the day on which he completed the twenty- | 
fifth year of his pontificate. More than 3,000 pilgrims | 
from all parts of the world, were present. A circular 
from the Italian Minister of the Interior to Prefects, in- 
structed them to give full liberty to the people through- | 
out Italy to celebrate the Pope’s jubilee, but to take 
proper precaution against disturbance. Pius LX. is the | 
first Roman Pontiff who has served the full term of 
twenty-five years. 

A Stockholm dispatch of the 16th says: The railway | 
from Stockholm to Christiana was opened to-day. The | 


trip between the cities isnow made ir fifteen and a half} 


hours. 


\77 ets. 





The Mexican Congress has adjourned. The national 


government has succeeded in putting down the insur- | 
rection in Guerrero, and crushing that at Tampico, by | 
The government of Juarez appears to | 
be firm and as little objectionable as any that Mexico | 


military power. 


has had of late years, but it encounters opposition in| 
almost every State. { 


A Versailles dispatch of the 19th says: The Assem-| 


bly, to-day, passed a bill giving natives of Alsace and 
Lorraine, residing in France, the right to vote, and 
making them eligible to the Assembly. Jules Favre 
informed the House that 180,000 French prisoners re- 
mained in Germany, but they were returning at the rate 
of 3,500 daily. 

Paris dispatches of the 19th state that 2,500 women, 
convicted of setting fire, or attempting to set fire to 
buildings in Paris, have been sentenced to transporta- 
tion to New Caledonia. A special dispatch to the New 
York World says: Indications of a renewal of the in- 
surrection multiply. Workingmen openly insult the 





soldiers. Attempts at assassination and incendiarism 
continue. 

The father and mother of General Rossel have im- 
plored mercy for their son of Thiers, but the president 
is unyielding, and says the law must take its course. 

On the 19th, the British House of Lords debated the 
declaration of Paris, of 1856, abolishing privateering. 
Earl Cowper thought the refusal of the United States 
to agree to the declaration was no ground for its repu- 
diation by Great Britian. The Earl of Malmesbury 
denounced the convention, and quoted opinions pro- 
nounced against it by the late Earl of Derby and Sir G. 
Cornwall Lewis. The refusal of the American govern- 
ment to adhere to the agreement made it worthless. 
Karl Granville declared it was not within the power of 
England to repudiate a treaty which had been signed 
by all the great powers of Europe. At a caucus of the 
tory members of the House of Lords it was decided to 
oppose the abolition of the purchase system in the army, 
and to accept the ballot bill. é 

A large number of the members of the International 
Society have been arrested in Brussels. They appear 
to be in correspondence with the disturbers of order in 
Paris. 

A plot has been discovered which was concocted in 
London, Florence and Paris, by members of the Inter- 
national Society, for the assassination of the Pope on 
17th inst. 

The Pope’s jubilee, it is stated, was attended with 
great eclat. All the European sovereigns, including 
Queen Victoria, sent congratulations. 

London, 6th mo. 19th.—Consols, 92}. U.S. Bonds 
of 1867, 904 ; ditto, 10-40’s, 5 per cents, 884. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 83d. ; Orleans, 8§ a 83d 
Sales of the day 25,000 bales. Market buoyant. 

Unitep Srates.—Miscellaneous—The Department 
of Agriculture having received returns from the most 
productive districts of each of the cotton States, finds 
that between 14 and 15 per cent. less land than in 1870, 
has been planted in cotton this year. The condition of 


the growing plant is below an average in nearly ey 
State. The spring has been unusually wet and ¢o] 
retarding the growth and causing many of the plants tg 
turn yellow. It is estimated that the crop will not ex. 
ceed 3,500,000 bales, and an unpropitious season may 
reduce it to 3,000,000 bales or less. 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
283, viz: 161 males and 122 females. There were 3g 
deaths of consumption, 26 cholera infantum, 14 conyy). 
sions, 21 debility, marasmus 11, old age 5. 

The post office department has been officially notified 
of the establishment of a new line of British steamers, 
and a monthly mail service between Sidney, new South 
Wales and San Francisco, Cal., via the Fejee Islands 


‘and Honolula. There are now two lines of mail steamers 


running monthly between the United States and the 


| Australian colonies. 


According to information received at the Indian 
Bureau, the Indians every where are quiet, with the 
exception of those in Arizona and northern Texas, On 
the frontier of the latter State, Indian ravages are ap. 
prehended. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 

on the 19th inst. New York.—American gold, 112, 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1173; ditto, 1868, 114§ ; ditto, 10-40, 
5 per cents, 1103. Superfine flour, $5.45 a $5.75; finer 
brands, $6 a $10.75. No. 1 Chicago spring wheat, 
#1.51; No. 2, do. $1.50; amber western, $1.60. 
66 a 68 cts. Western mixed corn, 75 a 76 cts.; yellow, 
Carolina rice, 9} a 9} cts. Cuba sugar, 9} ets, 
Philadelphia.—Cotton, 21 a 21} cts. for uplands and 
New Orleans. Superfine flour, $5.25 a $5.50; finer 
brands, $5.75 a $9. White wheat, $1.67 a $1.75; am- 
ber, $1.64 a $1.66; Indiana red, $1.60. Rye, $1.05a 
$1.10. Western mixed corn, 75 a 76 cts. ; yellow, 77 
cts. Oats, 66 a 67 cts. Lard, 10} cts. a 11 ets. Clover 
seed, 95.210 cts. Timothy, *5a#6. Flaxseed, $2.30, 
The cattle market was better, sales of 1900 head of 
beef cattle at 74} a 8 cts. for extra, 8} cts for a few choice, 
63 a7 cts. for fair to good, and 4} a 6 cts. per Ib 
gross, forcommon. About 14,000 sheep sold 4} a 5} 
cts. per lb. gross, and 3000 hogs at $6.50 a $7.25 per 
100 lb. net for corn fed. St. Louis.—Superfine flour, 
$5; extra, $5.75a >6. No. 2 red winter wheat, $1.55; 
No. 2 spring, $1.18. Mixed corn, 51} cts. Oats, dla 
52 cts. Chicago—No. 2 spring wheat, $1.26}. No, 
2 mixed corn, 53} cts. No. 2 oats, 48} cts. Rye, 73a 
74 cts. Barley, 80 cts. Cineinnati.—Cotton, 20 a 20} 
cts. No. 1 red winter wheat, $1.45. Corn, 57 cts. Oats, 
53 a 57 cts. Lard, 10 cts. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to take 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm con- 
nected with it. Application may be made to 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadelphia. 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 


Marriep, at Middleton, Ohio, Fifth mo. 25th, 1871, 
Davip Extyson, of Upper Springfield, to MARGARET, 
daughter of Amos Cope, of the former place. 

Diep, in this city, Fourth mo. 15th, 1871, at the resi- 
dence of her father, George Reid, Esruer F., wife of 
Nathan Cope, in the 28th year of her age. She bore 
her protracted illness with christian fortitude and resig- 
nation, evincing to those around her that the important 
work of her soul’s salvation was silently and steadily 
progressing. A childlike innocency and simplicity 
were manifested, and she frequently expressed her 
gratitude to her Heavenly Father, and to all those who 
administered to her comfort. On being asked whether 
she could give up all her earthly ties, she answered, 
that she resigned all into the hands of Israel’s gentle 
Shepherd. She earnestly desired that her tender off- 
spring might be brought up in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord. A short time before the close, she 
affectionately counselled and advised her relatives an 
friends ; after which her work on earth appeared to 
finished, and she quietly and peacefully departed, leav- 
ing the consoling belief that her ransomed and redeem- 
ed spirit has entered the mansions of the blessed. 

, on the morning of Fifth mo. 31st, 1871, after 


-|a short illness, at the residence of her nephew, Robert 


M. Brinton, in Philadelphia, Susan F. Brrntos, in 

her 68th year, a member of Sadsbury Monthly Meet- 

ing, Pa. ae 

WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





